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Sleep, Biological Clocks, and Health
Sleep disturbance or insomnia is a widespread problem among adults. Between 29 and 39 percent of individuals over age 18 in the United States (or 45 to 60 million persons) perceive themselves as having had trouble sleeping within a given year (Institute of Medicine, 1979). Of these, 8 to 12 million seek help from a physician, and an estimated 4 to 6 million receive a prescription for sleeping pills. The Institute of Medicine report Sleeping Pills, Insomnia, and Medical Practice raised questions about this extensive use of drugs in the treatment of insomnia. There were 25.6 million prescriptions for sleep medications in 1977 alone, in addition to the estimated 30 million packages of over-the-counter sleep aids purchased annually. A survey of 4,500 physicians showed that when patients complain to a doctor about trouble with sleeping, about 55 percent are routinely given a prescription. Such practices would not have been continued over the years if patients did not often report benefit, but the scientific basis for this clinical judgment is modest.
The evidence for efficacy and safety of sleep drugs in long-term use is limited. There even is evidence suggesting that chronic use may exacerbate rather than ameliorate the difficulties of some insomniac patients. There are significant hazards associated with their use, including the dangerous interaction of such drugs with alcohol, their interference with daytime performance, rebound insomnia leading to habitual drug use, and the easy availability of such drugs for suicide. The costs to society may include increased mortality from their use in suicide or accidental overdose; costs of treatment for nonfatal overdose emergencies; morbidity, mortality, lost
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